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If some day an earthbom man, a wayfaring stranger, 

Asks you the name of whom best you like of all the minstrels 
you know, 

Whose songs are, oh lasses, the most delightful to you. 

Oh, then, unanimously, surely, you answer : 

It is the blind man who dwells in the rocky island of Chios, 
His songs are to us by far the sweetest of all. 

I need not add, as a further argument, that Homer frequently 
was alluded to as the blind and humpbacked man, 6 icvfpos Kal 
TvfxZs dpjp, 1 and it seems to me trifling to qualify, or mitigate, 
the racy juxtaposition of the two epithets. 

To what extent colour hallucinations, so frequent in connection 
with certain forms of blindness, may possibly have, impaired the 
poet’s imaginative faculties with regard to the varying hues and 
shades of colour, it would be for the present, from want, for 
obvious reasons, of similar observations, difficult to settle. How¬ 
ever, I cannot but think that what by some so recently has been 
called Homer’s colour-blindness may be the natural consequence, 
oil the one hand, of the increasing dimness of his recollections 
as well as owing to these optical hallucinations, and finally, to the 
defective chromatic terminology of his time. The following are 
some of the Greek and Latin authors, who, together with 
Herodotus, aver and enlarge upon the blindness of Homer: 
Plutarch, Vita Horn. 12 ; Thucyd,, III. 104 ; Pausan,, II. 33, 3 ; 
III. 4,33 ; Lycophron, Cassandra, 422 ; Aristot., Oiat., L. p. 703 > 
Cicero, Tuscul, V. 39. . 

I refrain from discussing the question whether, from a physio¬ 
logical point of view, such a profound functional perturbation as 
is involved in the term of colour-blindness, Viz., deficiency in the 
perception of any plurality of colours in the spectrum, would 
not seem to be symptomatical of most momentous organic dis¬ 
turbances in the nervous apparatus of the eye, geneially con¬ 
ducive to the most hopeless forms of blindness. 

Scientific Club J. IIerschel 


In reading Mr. Pole’s article on Homer’s sensations of colour, 
there is one point which seemed to me to call for explanation. 
Mr. Pole says that in the solar spectrum he sees only two colours, 
blue and yellow, and that the red space appears to him yellow. 
From this one would naturally infer that the whole of the spec¬ 
trum visible to ordinary persons is visible to him also, but that 
it presents only these two colours, which graduate-into one 
another without any break, and that the green space appears as 
yellow. And with a colour-blind person who has allowed 
me to test his capabilities, I found this actually to be the 
case. But later on Mr. Pole says that pure red and pure green 
appear to him not yellow but grey. I would wish, then, to ask 
Mr. Pole whether the spectrum presents to his vision, in place of 
the green, a neutral space or an interval of darkness ? In other 
words, have the rays of that particular refrangibility no action 
at all upon his retina, or is it that they have no action peculiar to 


1 The very word of c, 0 pYjpos signified “ blind ” in the vernacular idiom of 
KuW or Cuma, one of the /EoUan colonies in Asia Minor* where he lived 
for some time, and, as will be shown anon, accidentally came by the name 
of Homer, his original name being M.elesigenes, from his happening to be 
bom on the banks'of the small river Meles, which flows by Smyrna and runs 
into the Smyrman sinus. ^ . , , • . , , 

One day, pointing out how much of the poet s.glory was certain to redound 
to their own city's glory, if the poet could be induced to settle among them, 
it was proposed to the people of Cumse to provide 'during h:s lifetime for Jus 
wants, at the public expense, when somebody explained, that such a resolution 
would be tantamount to inviting all sorts ofblind, Opi}pQi, and useless, people 
to their city, whereupon the proposal dropped. But it seems that, Hence¬ 
forth, the poet went by the name of Homer:— 

“OpA)pos iTrztcparycrt tcp M«A r]<TiyGVzi drro 'Ttjs cv/x<popT}$ 01 yap 
KvfAcuoL roCs rv(p\ovs'Op.yipovs \eyov<rtv. Wre irpjrcpov ow/ta- 
£afj.evov avTov MeA r](riy€V£os, toCto yevcffOai rovvopa Opr^pos. 

Herod--1; Halle;, vita Horn., 2, 13. 


themselves, but simply produce the general effect of light ? In 
either case the phenomenon seems more anomalous than if he 
saw all colours as colours, though he could only class them under 
two heads. To take a familiar analogy, it is as if a man 
should be perfectly able to distinguish the pitch of notes at either 
end of the scale, but the notes between should either not affect 
the auditory nerve at all, or should affect it simply as non e. 

Pembroke College, Oxford Frank Podmore 


Anthropometry 

As I have stated in the preface that my object in publishing 
my “Manual of Anthropometry” is to invite criticism with a 
view to perfecting the anthropometrical chart which it contains, 
and which forms its chief feature, I may be excused for referring 
to the notice of the work which appears in Nature, vol. xix. 
p. 29. The reviewer objects to the large number of measure¬ 
ments given in the chart, but he has overlooked my statement 
that many of them are of a secondary character, and that I leave 
the student liberty to select the measurements which best suit his 
purpose, requiring only of him that they shall be made and 
recorded in a uniform manner, and thus become the common 
property of statisticians. Anthropometry can make no progress 
as a science, so long as observers are at liberty to make the same 
nominal measurement of the body in four or five different ways,, 
as is the case, for instance, with chest-girths. 

I may add that my manual was not written for the three or 
four individuals in this country who have mastered the “theory 
of human proportions ” as a mathematical curiosity, but for army 
surgeon?, busy medical men, schoolmasters, and others who are 
much more concerned with actual facts than theories of 
probabilities. Charles Roberts 

Bolton Row, W. 


Divisibility of Electric Light 
In all communications on this subject in Nature and else¬ 
where, the division of light is considered only with reference to 
parallel circuits, and this naturally causes great loss of light by 
the law that heating is proportional to the square of the current. 
But in electric circuits their resistance has always to be con¬ 
sidered ; and if two lamps are taken parallel, only half the 
resistance of the one lamp is obtained, and such resistance can 
be "obtained by taking two parallel circuits of two lamps in series 
in each ; the light obtained then is one quarter in each lamp, as 
half the current is flowing through each circuit, and as four 
quarters make a whole, no loss of light is caused by division 
such a method of one current to any number of lamps. There 
are certainly practical difficulties in the way of burning lamps in 
series, though these are greatly diminished if incandescent wire 
is used as the light-emit ting source. However, there is no 
inherent reason why the electric light should be wasteful in 
division, as is described_by Mr. Trant. F. Jacob 


Verification of Pervouchine’s Statements regarding the 
Divisibility of Certain Numbers 

The statements of Pervouchine, reported in some recent 
numbers of Nature, are equivalent to the following :—That the 
2 1(J power of 16 is less by 1 than some multiple of 7 x 2 14 + I p 
and the 2 21 power of 16 is less by 1 than some multiple of 
5 X 2 25 + 1. 

Let r n be the remainder after dividing the 2 n power of 16 by 
one of the above divisors. Then since the 2 n+1 power of 16 is 
the square of the 2 n power, r n+1 differs from the square of r n by 
a multiple of the divisor ; or r n + 1 is the remainder arising from 
the division of the square of r n . 

Use for the work the scale whose radix is 16. In this scale 
the above divisors are 

1 1200 1 and 10 000 00 1. 

In the first cate, calculating on the plan indicated, we find the 
remainders. 
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Consequently the 2 10 power of 16, or the 2 12 power of 2, 
increased by 1, is divisible by 7 X 2 U + 1 
In the second case, we find the remainders 
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Consequently, the 2 21 power of 16, or the 2 23 power of 2, in¬ 
creased by 1, is divisible by 5 x 2 25 4 - 1, 

The work involved in the first verification can be done by a 
good calculator in less than half-an-hour ; the second is, I think, 
not more than thrice as long, for the divisions are more easily 
performed. 

Here is one of the eighteen stages of the work of the second 
verification, namely, the getting of r Q from r s . 

r$ — 9 8 2 to 9 9 4 
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The last four liaes of the work are made tip thus:—In adding 
the parts of the square depress the last six places to line 2, 
leaving the rest in line r ; then proceeding to the extreme left, 
carry the tens figure, in this case o, six places to the right, for 
subtraction into line 3, and depress the units' figure (5) into 
line 2. Multiply the just depressed figure (5) by 16, and add to 
it what is found (10) in the place to the right of it in line 1 
(giving 90); again carry the tens figure {9) for subtraction into 
line 3, and depress the units figure into fine 2 ; repeat the pro¬ 
cess, moving to the right, until line I is exhausted; then the 
difference between line 3 and the last seven places of line 2 
gives line 4, the result required. 

For the sake of safety, before proceeding to calculate r 7 , 
calculate r 6 again from the complement of r G with reference 
to the divisor, in this case from +7 13 5 66 13. If 

the same result is again obtained, you may go on confidently. 

Hampstead John Bridge 


Vulcan and Bode’s Law 

In the year 1778—-just a hundred years ago—the astronomer 
Bode published an approximation to a law respecting the plane¬ 
tary distances. He took the numbers 

o, 3, 6, 12, 24, 48, 96, 192, 384, 

each after the second being double the preceding; t® these he 
added 4, giving 

4, 7, 10, 16, 28, 52, 100, 196, 388, 

numbers which, with the exception of the last, agree very well 
with the distances of the planets from the sun:— 

3-8, 7-2, 10, 15-2, (27), 52, 93-3, 191-8, 300-3. 

The publication of this law, at a time when the asteroids be¬ 
tween Mars and Jupiter were as yet undiscovered, drew attention 
to Kepler’s speculation that a planet was wanting between Mars 
and Jupiter. Twenty-one years after Ceres, the first of the 


asteroids, was discovered, and then others, until now there are 
nearly 200, the average distance of the whole being 27, and 
agreeing very well witli Bode’s number 28. All this is doubt¬ 
less known to the majority of your readers. 

In calling attention to the law, while not wishing to attach 
too much importance to it, I would point out one or two sug¬ 
gestions which present themselves. If we place 3 before the o 
in the first row of figures the line becomes 

- 3 , o, 3, 6, 12, &c. 

If 4 be now added the numbers are 

1, 4, 7, 10, 16, &c. 

The number 4 in this line represents the relative distance of 
Mercury from the sun; may not the number 1 represent the 
distance of Vulcan, or more probably the mean distance of a 
ring of asteroids, of which Vulcan is the brightest? 

Referring now to the modified lam-, represented by the 
numbers 

1, 4, 7, 10, 16, 28, 52, 100, 196, 388, 
if I represents the mean distance of the Vulcan-asteroids, and 
2S that of the Ceres-asteroids, it is a fact that after the first ring 
come four planets, Mercury, Venus, Earth, Mars, and after the 
second ring four planets, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, Neptune, the 
tw-o sets of planets having marked differences as regards axial 
rotation and density. 

What, then, is beyond Neptune! The law seems to say, 
a ring of asteroids at an average distance of 77 2 * The 
motion of Neptune does not lead astronomers to suspect a 
planet beyond. Perhaps the optica! instruments of the future 
may help to answer this question, Is there a ring of asteroids 
beyond Neptune? B. G. Jenkins 

4, Buccleuch Road, Dulwich 

Irish Bog Oak 

Can you or any correspondent kindly give me the scientific 
name of the Irish “ bog-oak ” (fossil) ? It should be either 
Quercus peduticulata or Q. sessiliflora, the existing species, but 
though I have seen many specimens, I never got hold of one 
which would enable me to determine the species, and, for aught 
I know, there may be some of both. W. F. Sinclair 

46, Guilford Street, W.C. 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 
The Total Solar Eclipse of January ii, 1880.— 
The central line in this eclipse ends soon after reaching 
the coast of California, where it is possible totality may 
be witnessed close upon sunset. Tracing the previous 
path of the shadow through its long course across the 
Pacific with the aid of the Admiralty chart, it will be 
found that the only islands included within it are the 
Coquille, Bonham, and Elizabeth Islands, lying near 
together, between 169° and 170° E. longitude, and be¬ 
longing to the Marshall Islands group. The eclipse 
passes centrally over the largest of the Coquilles, as laid 
down in the Admiralty chart of this group, according to 
a calculation in which the moon’s place has been made 
to accord very nearly with Hansen corrected to New¬ 
comb, which gives the following track :— 

Long. E. Lat. N. limit. Lat. Cent. line. Lat. S. limit. 

168 ... 46 44 6 ... -f-6 28*0 ... 4-6 n*6 

170 ... 6 20-3 ... 6 3-8 ... s 47-3 

*7 2 ••• S S7'S ... S 4 *'4 -. 5 2 4 5 * * 4’ 8 

So that the breadth of the shadow in the direction of the 
meridian does not exceed 33'. ‘Reading off from the 
chart, it will be found that the centre of the largest 
of the Coquille Islands is in about 169° 3S'"5 E. and 
6° ?/’5 N., and, calculating directly for this point, it ap¬ 
pears that the total eclipse will commence at 8h. 41m. 25s. 
A.M. on January 12, local mean time, and continue 
ini. 16s., and this represents the most favourable condi¬ 
tion under which the eclipse can be observed on land. 
For any other point within the shadow in this vicinity 
the duration of totality may be determined by the fol- 
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